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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





White Collar Report 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1957 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new 


Labor Relations Reporter 


ranking executives. 


reports: 


Labor Policy and Practice 
Retail Labor Report 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1957 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 


Daily Labor Report 
Services Labor Report 








ARIZONA — W. J. Uren, Phelps Dodge Corp. 


ARKANSAS — Paul E. Garrett, Harding Glass Co.; 
Leslie Grady, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


CALIFORNIA — Scott F. Albright, National Supply 
Co.; G. E. Balsley, Kaiser Steel Corp.; R. W. 
Briare, Jr., A. Teichert & Son, Inc.; H. L. Burns, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co.; John B. Clark, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; J. E. Crim, United States 
Rubber Co.; L.J. Dellwig, Blake-Moffitt & Towne; 
Scott J. Dow, Jr., The Owl Drug Co.; S. V 
Herring, F.W. Woolworth Co.; Peter Jacobsen, 
Utah Construction Co.; D. A. Jones, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.; Frank P. Melograno, The Ramo-Wool- 
dridge Corp.; Robert P. Miller, Exchange Orange 
Products Co.; W. M. Mummert, Preco, Inc.; M.R 
Nelson, General Iron Works Co.; Eugene M. 
Purver, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; 
James S. Reed, Clary Corp.; P. D. Reiland, 
Schlage Lock Co.; F. W. Salyer, Collins Radio 
Co.; C. H. Specht, Calcor Corp.; R. C. Thumann, 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.; Robert H. 
Williams, General Metals Corp.; Ralph Woolpert, 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — R. B. Chappell, Jr., General 
Dynamics Corp.; Robert D, Filon, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co.; Kenneth Fitch, Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America; V.L. Greer, The Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Co.; A. J. Safstrom, Whitney 
Chain Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Zack A. Cullens, Graham Aviation 
Div. of Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics; G.V. 
Crawford, Florida Power & Light Co.; H. Edward 
Partridge, Jno. H. Swisher & Sons, Inc. 


GEORGIA — Glenn H. Booth, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


ILLINOIS — L. W. Hesse, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Perry B. Hoagland, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; Fenton W. Holm, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; E. A. Imhoff, Chicago Transit ..uthority; 
L. B. King, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; Emil J. Koe, 
Illinois Tool Works; R. C. Leitner, Libby, Mc- 
neill & Libby; Donald G. Longer, Hyster Co.; 
E. A. Michaelsen, Deere & Co.; John Paisios, 
Inland Steel Container Co.; Richard C. Scheidt, 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; R. V. Seaman, Jr., Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp.; Mark Shanaberger, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Kenneth E. 
Swanson, American Rivet Co., Inc.; James Y. 
Watson, Vulcan Mold & Iron Co. 


INDIANA — J. H. Barnes, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.; J. P. Bell, Radio Materials Corp.; 
H. G. Counsman, General Telephone Co. of Indi- 
ana, Inc.; Robert J. Finnan, Wayne Works, Inc.; 
E. J. Gray, Studebaker-Packard Corp.; M. J. 
Noonan, International Furniture Div. of Schnadig 
Corp. 

KANSAS — Leonard F. Banowetz, The Coleman 
Co., Inc.; John Siemens, The O. A. Sutton Corp.; 
Ralph J. Turer, Cooperative Farm Chemicals 
Assn. 


KENTUCKY — Harold H. Wegman, Bavarian Brew- 
ing Co.; D.C. Wester, Kentucky Utilities Co. 


LOUISIANA — E. C. Smith, Cabot Carbon Co. 
MAINE — T. N. Karlen, The Scott Paper Co. 


MARYLAND — C.E. Crowley, The Glenn L. Martin 
Co.; Barry A. French, Gunther Brewing Co.; 
Noel Murray, Flight Refueling, Inc.; J. Fred 
Ogburn, McCormick & Co., Inc.; D. R. Statter, 
Vitro Corp. of America; C. Howard Timanus, 
The Lord Baltimore Press. 


The 1957 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — G. S. Bennett, Boston Gear 


Works; Edward W. Eidt, Reed-Prentice Corp.; 
C. A, Gagne, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, 
Inc.; P. J. Killelea, Boston Gas Co.; 
Leverone, B. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring 
Co.; John B. Phelon, Smith & Wesson, Inc.; 
Fred E. Winchester, Negea Service Corp. of New 
England Gas & Electric System. 


MICHIGAN — E. T. Ballard, Douglas & Lomason 
Co.; John P. Campbell, Acme Industries, Inc.; 
H. N. Casselman, Hygrade Food Products Corp.; 
Robert E. Drury, Redmond Company, Inc.; R.T. 
Gamble, Kalamazoo Div. of New York Air Brake 
Co.; Rex W. Grabill, Ferry-Morse Seed Co.; 
R. J. MacIntyre, Automatic Musical Instruments, 
Inc.; Irvin L. Malcolm, The J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Charles L. Palms, Jr., Bundy Tubing Co.; S. J. 
Rozema, Campbell Ewald Co.; J. W. Trauernicht, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Glenn J. Ayres, Northwest Paper 
Co.; Robert A. Ebert, Northwest Airlines; H. H. 
Nowicki, Intemational Milling Co.; Frank E. 
Schiel, Super Valu Stores, Inc. 


MISSOURI — WM. R. Anderson, Missouri Portland 
Cement Co.; Merwin L. Anderson, The Puritan 
Compressed Gas Corp.; F. T. Bastman, Famous- 
Barr Co.; W.H. Berner, Jr., Western Auto Supply 
Co.; J. C. Jenkins, Hussmann Refrigerator Co.; 
R. D. McGee, Walsh Refractories Corp.; E.L. 
Ramsey, Laclede Gas Co. 


NEBRASKA — P. A. Gass, Northern Natural Gas 
Co. 


NEW JERSEY — C. L. Batchelor, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co.; P. Certo, Emerson Radio 
and Phonograph Co.; Robert E. Chasen, Eederal 
Telephone and Radio Co.; H. C. Lundquist, 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Harold H. Morris, Dia- 
mond Bros.; Thomas M. Zollo, Magor Car Corp. 


NEW YORK — Howard Clark, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.; Harold L. Colvin, Nestle Co., Inc.; 
T. Lawrence Cronin, Jr.; Greet Hydraulics, Inc.; 
J. V. Davis, Morse Chain Co.; Asa B. Davis, 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; A. Di Pasquale, American 
Airlines; John D. Foster, Port of New York Au- 
thority; Karl K. Gleeson, Foster Wheeler Corp.; 
Walter G. Graham, Clark Bros. Co.; J. Mitchell 
Graubard, Bache & Co.; G. A. Jackson, Electro- 
Mec Laboratory, Inc.; J. R. Jansen, Cities Serv- 
ice Co., Inc.; Donald S. Jones, Scintilla Div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; F. E. Kirst, Orangeburg 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Franklin W. Loeb, 
Austenal, Inc.; A. J. May, The Sheridan Iron 
Works, Inc.; G. A. McLellan, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.; James P. McNamara, Bell Air- 
craft Corp.; J. F. O'Neill, Chemical Construction 
Corp.; F. W. Ortman, Jr., Natl. Aniline Div. of 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.; David S. Peiffer, 
Avon Products, Inc.; Frank F. Randall, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co.; Edward C. Redden, 
Barcalo Manufacturing Co.; James E. Rice, 
Kensico Tube Co., Inc.; Edward A. Robie, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Robert W. Rogers, 
Union News Co.; Bert C. Sanders, Shulton, Inc.; 
C. E. Schaefer, Burns & Roe, Inc.; Richard 
Schuttenhelm, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; A. J. 
Schwartz, Rochester Telephone Corp.; T. T. 
Scudder, Jr., McCall Corp.; H. K. Skeele, Grace 
Line; John H. Slagle, Jackson and Perkins Co.; 
John S. Stewart, Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co.; L. R. Strole, Natl. Leaa 
Co.; W. G. Tuttle, American Bosch Arma Corp.; 
E. J. Wendt, Sinclair Oil Co.; J. L. Wilcox, The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA —Kenneth Austin, Duke Power 
Co.; John M. Barnes, Canton Div. of The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co.; Claude Frederick, Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Co.; John A. Moore, The Dayton 
Rubber Co.; William M. Shuford, The Gorham 
Manufacturing Co. 


OHIO — G. A. Beatty, Ohio Power Co.; M. A. 
Bendik, The Colson Corp.; H. A. Black, The 
Mead Corp.; Jack E. Wiedemer, Gibson Art 
Co.; H. P. Connare, Ferro Corp.; Palmer C. 
Dolph, The Ohio Boxboard Co.; A. P. Goohs, 
The Thew Shovel Co.; L. S. Hedgecock, The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; S. E. Johnson, Jr., 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.; Loren R. Lunsford, 
The Jaeger Machine Co.; 0. H. Menke, Hobart 
Brothers Co.; R. G. Milne, Toledo Div. of Dana 
Corp.; James B. Moore, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.; 
C. H. McCormick, The F.C. Russell Co.; W. H. 
McMillan, Ohio Valley Electric Corp.; P. G. 
Robinson, The Electric Auto-Lite Co.; Wm. C. 
Sherer, Schultz Die Casting Co.; T. J. Travers, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 


OKLAHOMA — Leon T. Russell, Service Pipe Line 
Co. 

OREGON — Neil R. Broady, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc.; R.B. Gibson, Fred Meyer, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Blayney /. Barton, American 
Stores Co., C. M. Bolds, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Co.; Ross C. Cibella, Hagan Corp.; G. E. Day, 
A.M. Byers Co.; R. F. Dean, Rockwell Mfg. Co.; 
Harriet Ehrhart, Kingston Cake Co., Inc.; A. J. 
Lingenfelter, Colonial Steel Div. of Vanadium 
Alloys Steel Co.; R. James Lotz, Jr., Downing- 
town Paper Co.; David McMullin, John Wana- 
maker, Inc.; Sidney H. Paige, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America; William S. Reid, Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co.; Andrew Roskos, Penn Fruit Co.; 
Jane Roth, Aircraft Marine Products, Inc.; H. A. 
Vernet, Jr.; Hershey Chocolate Corp.; A. B. 
Walton, Textile Products Div. of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp.; R. G. Weber, Ajax lron Works; 
R. L. Woodruff, Jr., Tapco Div. of Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND — Robert E. Stadelman, Respro 
Div. of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. M. Frew, Pacific Colum- 
bia Mills, Inc. 


TEXAS — Walter E. Forry, Pan American Petroleum 
Corp.; W. O. McCarthy, Well Equipment Manufac- 
turing Corp.; L. C. Menius, East Texas Pulp & 
Paper Co.; F. S. Morrow, British-American Oil 
Producing Co.; J. N. Mulloy, Plastics Div. of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; Tom N. Sewell, Texas 
Power & Light Co.; Gordon D. Watson, Schlum- 
berger Well Surveying Corp. 


UTAH — Howard B. Gundersen, Utah Copper Div. 
of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


VIRGINIA — Mrs. J. T. Lafrank, Melpar, Inc., Div. 
of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WASHINGTON — 4. F. Miltner, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.; Peter Piper, The Washington 
Water Power Co.; C.W. Sherman, The Seattle 
Times; George W. Torrence, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA — W. R. Johnston, Wheeling Ma- 
chine Products Co.; Paul L. Styles, Sterling 
Faucet Co. 

WISCONSIN — C. R. Geisler, Marathon Corp.; J. F. 
Hegerich, Louis Allis Co.; L. Clair Johnson, 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, third in the 1957 Personnel Policies Forum series, is based on data sub- 
mitted by executives in 137 companies. It covers tuition-aid plans, scholarship programs, 
and other forms of company aid to education. 





Tuition-aid plans are found in two thirds of larger companies and nearly three fifths of 
smaller firms. 





Under most tuition-aid plans, employees must take the courses on their own time. 
Courses must be job-related to qualify for tuition-aid in seven tenths of larger companies and 
all of the smaller firms with aid programs. 


There are no length-of-service requirements for eligibility under tuition-aid programs 
in about three fifths of larger companies and four fifths of smaller firms having such programs. 
As a rule, though, an employee must receive the approval of his immediate supervisor and 
department head or personnel director to qualify. 


Under most plans the employee lays out the cost of tuition and is reimbursed for part 
or all of the cost upon satisfactory completion of the course. Most companies stand either 50 
or 100 percent of the cost, while the remainder pay somewhere between 50 and 100 percent. A 
number of plans provide a sliding scale of payments depending upon the grade--for instance, 
100 percent for ‘‘A’’, 75 percent for ‘‘B’’, and 50 percent for ‘‘C’’. 


The percent of the workforce participating in tuition-aid plans is estimated as ranging 
up to 10 percent in larger companies and 5 percent in smaller firms, with an average of 3 per- 
cent in the larger firms and 1 to 2 percent in the smaller ones. 


Over half of tuition aid plans set no top limit on the amount of such aid payable to an 
employee during one year. The average amount companies actually spend per participant in 
the tuition-aid plan is $75 a year. 


Chief benefits attributed to tuition-aid plans are that they make better-informed and hence 
more valuable employees, develop employees for promotion, and lead to improved morale. 


l 





2 COMPANY AID TO EDUCATION 








Scholarships are awarded by a third of larger companies and a seventh of smaller firms. 
On the average, larger companies award four or five scholarships annually and smaller firms 
award one. 





About two fifths of scholarship plans restrict such awards to employees and/or their 
children. 


Most scholarship awards carry annual stipends ranging from $300 to $1,000, with the 
greatest concentration at $500. About one third of companies that award scholarships also 
make a grant to the college in connection with each award. 


Usually scholarships run for a year at a time but may be renewed if the student’s grades 
are satisfactory. Scholarships awarded by the majority of companies making such awards are 
renewable in this way for a total of four years. 


The most important criterion in awarding scholarships is the candidate’s scholastic 
record. Other factors considered include aptitude, character, extracurricular activities, 
personality, leadership, and interest in a particular field. 


About seven tenths of larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms awarding 
scholarships restrict at least some of their awards to certain fields of study of primary 
interest to the company. But only a very small proportion of companies require that award 
recipients work for the company or in the industry after graduation. 


Primary reasons advanced by Forum members for undertaking scholarship programs 
are to meet the need for qualified employees, to encourage promising individuals, and to 
promote higher education. Other purposes are to boost employee morale, develop good public 
relations, assist a particular industry, and satisfy a civic obligation. 


Funds for research projects are given to educational institutions by roughly a fourth of 
larger firms and a twelfth of smaller ones. 





Fellowships are offered by 8 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller firms. The 
number of fellowships awarded per company ranges from one to 16, with an average of six. 
Cash value of the fellowships ranges from $1,200 to $2,100, with an average value of $1,500. 

A number of fellowships are accompanied by additional grants to the college, ranging in amount 
from $750 to $2,100. 





Endowments or donations of equipment to educational institutions are made by nearly two 














fifths of larger and a fifth of smaller companies. Four percent of larger companies carry on 
gift-matching programs, under which company contributions to schools are made in an amount | 
equal to contributions by employees. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, ‘‘larger’’ 
company refers to one with over 1,000 employees, while ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 
1,000 or fewer employees.) 


TUITION-AID PLANS 


Extent of Tuition-Aid Plans 





Tuition-aid plans are found in 67 percent of larger companies and 57 percent of smaller 
firms represented in the Personnel Policies Forum. Among these smaller firms, roughly a 
fifth of the tuition-aid plans are described as ‘‘informal’’. 





Educational Agencies Approved 





Colleges and universities are approved under tuition-aid plans in nearly all larger com- 
panies and two thirds of smaller firms. Trade schools are approved under more than one half 
of plans, professional groups under more than one third, and YMCA or YWCA under more than ' 
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TUITION-AID PLANS 





one sixth. The exact figures are listed in the following table (percentages total more than 100 


because most companies approve more than one type of educational agency under their tuition- 
aid plans): 





(Percent of Companies Having Tuition-Aid 








Plans) 
Agencies Approved Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Colleges and universities 97 percent 65 percent 
Trade schools 57 percent 48 percent 
Professional groups 41 percent 30 percent 
YMCA or YWCA 19 percent 17 percent 





Examples of professional groups cited by Panel members are the American Institute of 
Banking, the Security Analysts Forum, the American Institute of Baking, and Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis. 


Other approved educational agencies named by at least one Panel member include the 
American Management Association, the National Industrial Conference Board, business 
schools, high schools, the Dale Carnegie Institute, and the Toastmasters. 


Correspondence Courses 





Among companies which have tuition-aid plans, 72 percent of the larger and 48 percent 
of the smaller grant tuition aid for correspondence courses. (Of these smaller firms, more 
than one fourth grant tuition aid only for correspondence courses.) 


Distance from educational institutions is an important reason why correspondence 
courses are approved. For example, one personnel executive states: 


Because our company operates principally in small towns throughout the state of 
Kentucky and southwestern Virginia, the greater portion of our educational program 
for our employees is handled through correspondence.--D. C. Wester, Employee 
Relations Director, Kentucky Utilities Company, Lexington, Ky. 


Taking Courses on Company Time 








an 


Among companies with tuition-aid programs, only 24 percent of the larger and 9 percent 
of the smaller allow courses to be- taken on company time. A few of these firms specify that 
the courses may be taken on company time only ‘‘sometimes’’ or ‘‘if necessary.’’ (However, 
where companies send employees to school for specialized courses, it is usually on company 
time.) 


At least one company which allows employees to take courses on company time requires 
them to make it up. Thus: 


Normally, class attendance is to be scheduled outside of regular working hours. 
In unusual cases where special authorization has been granted to attend school during 
regular working hours, the employee will be expected to make up the lost time.-- 
Karl K. Gleeson, Assistant to the Personnel Director, Foster Wheeler Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Courses Covered by Tuition Aid 





Courses must be related to an employee’s present or future job in order to come under 
the tuition-aid plan in seven tenths of larger companies and all of the smaller ones which have 
such programs. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn., explains in a typical statement that the 
tuition-aid plan is designed ‘‘to assist ... employees . .. in securing further education or 
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training which, in the judgment of the company, will make a direct contribution to their pro- 
ficiency in their work.’’ The statement goes on to explain this further in the following terms: 


It is true that almost any educational program can conceivably increase the 
stature and broaden the viewpoints of an employee and to that extent it can be con- 
sidered as making a contribution to his increased value to himself and to the com- 
pany. However, under the policy outlined here, the term ‘‘direct contribution’’ 
means that there should be an evident relationship between the course taken and 
the present job responsibilities of the person taking it. In certain cases, approval 
can be granted for courses which will contribute directly to increased proficiency 
on a job which it is expected that the employee will be performing in the immediate 
future. A course in effective speaking for a home service representative, a corres- 
pondence course in practical line work for a lineman, an accounting course for a 
traveling auditor, are examples of the type of program that can be readily approved. 
Normally, programs leading to bachelor’s degrees will not be approved in toto 
hut individual courses in such curricula which have a direct relationship to the 
individual’s job responsibilities can be approved. Associate degree programs which 
are directly related to job responsibilities can be approved because they normally 
bear directly on a given field with a minimum of elective or so-called cultural 
courses. Further, courses in philosophy, French literature, etc., can not normally 
be approved. 


As noted earlier, in 30 percent of larger companies that have tuition-aid plans the 
courses taken need not be job-related. Some two thirds of these companies allow any courses 
that are required for a degree. Of the remaining companies, less than half specify that the 
courses should be related in some way to the work of the organization; the rest allow any 
courses designed for self-improvement even though they may have only an indirect relation to 
work--for instance, public speaking and humanities courses taken by supervisors. 


Occupational Groups Eligible for Tuition Aid 





All employees are eligible for tuition aid in over two thirds of larger companies and one | 


half of smaller firms that have tuition-aid programs. Among the remaining companies, 
employee groups that are most frequently ineligible for tuition aid are plant employees in 
larger firms and sales employees in smaller ones. 


The table below indicates the frequency with which various employee groups are eligible 
for company tuition-aid plans: 





: (Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 


Employee Groups Eligible Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








All 70 percent * 57 percent 
Office, professional, sales, supervisors, executives 11 percent oe 
Office, plan., professional, supervisors, executives 3 percent 10 percent 
Office, plant, professional, sales, supervisors 3 percent ies 
Office, professional, supervisors, executives ated 5 percent 
Office, professional, sales, supervisors 2 percent one 
Office, plant, supervisors aieaied 5 percent 
professional, supervisors, executives 2 percent ~o- 
Office, plant 2 percent --- 
Office, supervisors teats 5 percent 
Office, executives 2 percent --- 
plant, executives --- 5 percent 
professional, sales --- 5 percent 
supervisors, executives 2 percent 5 percent 
plant --- 5 percent 
professional 2 percent --- 
supervisors 2 percent --- 





( * In one company, all employees earning less than $750 per month are eligible; in another 
company, all employees except officers are eligible.) 
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Length-of-Service Requirements 





There are no length-of-service requirements for eligibility under tuition-aid programs 
in roughly three fifths of larger companies and four fifths of smaller firms having such 
programs. 


In nearly all of the remaining companies, service of six months or a year is required. 


A few companies call for service of three months, one year at the completion of the course, 
or two years. 


The following table shows length-of-service requirements in larger and smaller 
companies: 





(Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 








Length of Service Required Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
None 61 percent 79 percent 

1 year at completion of course 2 percent oan 

3 months 3 percent wie 

6 months 16 percent 5 percent 

1 year 16 percent 11 percent 

2 years 2 percent 5 percent 





Other Requirements 





As a rule an employee must receive approval from management--usually from his 
immediate supervisor and sometimes also from the department head or the personnel or 
training director--before he qualifies for tuition aid. Some of the specific aspects of the pro- 
jected training on which approval must be given include the following: 

1. As noted earlier, in most cases the course must be job-related. 


2. The employee must have the necessary background for the course. In a few com- 
panies, this means that the employee must already have a college degree. 


3. The school must be on an approved list of educational agencies. 
4. The employee must not be receiving other aid for the same courses. 


This is stated in the educational aid plan of the National Lead Company, New York, N.Y., as 
follows: 


Employees eligible for veterans’ educational benefits, state scholarships, or 
private scholarships may receive educational assistance under this plan only when 


those benefits and/or scholarships mentioned above are exhausted or otherwise not 
available. 


5. The employee must continue to give satisfactory work performance. 


6. The course must be completed while the individual is in the employ of the company. 


Relation of Tuition Aid to Attendance 





Panel members were asked to what extent tuition payments depend upon an employee’s 
attendance record in the courses he takes. Their replies indicate that in nearly a third of 
larger companies with tuition-aid plans and three fifths of smaller firms, no specific attendance 
_ requirements are set by management. Such requirements may, of course, be set by the edu- 

cational institution. Some two fifths of the respondents left the question unanswered; it may be 
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assumed that these companies do not have specific attendance requirements and leave this 


matter to the colleges and universities. 


In the remaining companies-~-specifically, in about a fourth of larger firms having 
tuition-aid plans--some standards of attendance are required by the companies themselves. 
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In most cases the attendance required is merely defined as ‘‘satisfactory.’’ A few companies | 
are more specific, calling for from 75 to 100 percent attendance in classes. One company 
demands 85 percent attendance except when the final grade in a course is ‘‘A’’. 


The table below summarizes attendance requirements for tuition payments in companies 


offering tuition aid: 





Attendance Requirements 





No answer 
**None’’ 
Set by educational institutions 
Must be ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
100-percent attendance 

85-percent ie 

75-percent os 
‘*Allowance for sickness and other 
uncontrollable conditions’’ 


Larger Companies 


(Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 
Smaller Companies 








percent 39 percent 
percent 22 percent 
percent 39 percent 
percent at 
percent mee 
percent * a 


percent ~s 


percent —— 





(* In one company, less than 85-percent attendance is acceptable where final grade 


is **A”*.) 


Relation of Tuition Aid to Grade 





In the majority of companies, the employee initially must lay out the cost of tuition him- 
self; the company reimburses him, to the extent that its plan allows, upon being notified that 
he has successfully completed the course. If he fails to get a passing grade, the employee 
must stand the full cost himself under the terms of most tuition-aid plans. 


In a number of plans, though, the company makes an initial payment to the employee 
at the start of the course, covering part of the cost. The rest of its subsidy is contingent 


upon successful completion of the course. 


Passing grades under most plans are designated as ‘‘C’’ or better. Two larger firms 
require a ‘‘C’’ average the first year and a ‘‘B’’ average in succeeding years. Another larger 
firm considers grades satisfactory only if they are better than ‘‘C’’. 


Under a number of plans, the amount of tuition aid paid by the company varies with the 
grades received. These plans are described in the next section. 


Percent of Tuition Cost Paid by Company 





Where courses are taken at a company’s request, the company always pays the full 


tuition cost. 


Where courses are taken by the employee on his own initiative, most companies pay 


anywhere from 50 to 100 percent of the cost. The full cost is paid by a fourth of larger and 
more than half of smaller firms having tuition-aid plans, while half the cost is paid by over a 


Rela 


third of larger and a fourth of smaller firms. Most of the remaining companies pay some- 
where between 50 and 100 percent of the cost. In a number of companies, the portion of the 
tuition bill that will be paid by the company may not exceed a specified dollar maximum per 


year or per course. 


Roughly a tenth of larger companies make tuition payments on a sliding-scale basis 
according to the grade received; for instance, a couple of firms pay 100 percent for an ‘‘A’’, 








TUITION-AID PLANS 





75 percent for a ‘‘B’’, 50 percent for a ‘‘C’’, and nothing for less than a ‘‘C’’. A somewhat 
unusual arrangement finds one company paying a percentage of cost equal to the scholastic 


percentage achieved by the employee in his course, with the employee required to get at least 
an 80-percent grade in the course. 


The following table summarizes the percentage of tuition cost paid by the company: 





(Percentage of Companies 














Amount Paid by Company Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 
(voluntary studies) Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
100 percent 25 percent (a) 57 percent 
90 percent 2 percent (b) one 
85 percent 2 percent one 
80 percent 2 percent owe 
75 percent 8 percent ome 
66-2/3 percent 5 percent (c) --- 
62-1/2 percent 2 percent --- 
60 percent 5 percent (d) “oe 
**50 percent to 100 percent’’ 3 percent 10 percent 
50 percent 37 percent (e) 29 percent (f) 
Maximum of $80 per semester 2 percent ose 
Maximum of $250 per course 2 percent one 
Sliding Scale 
100 percent for ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’, 75 per- 
cent for ‘‘C’’, 50 percent for 
completion 2 percent one 
100 percent for ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’, 50 percent 
for **C’’ 3 percent one 
100 percent for ‘‘A’’, 75 percent for ‘‘B’’, 
50 percent for ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘D’’ or 
satisfactory completion (100 percent 
for any graduate course leading to a 
de gree) 2 percent -<- 
100 percent for ‘‘A’’, 75 percent for ‘‘B’’, 
50 percent for ‘‘C’’ 3 percent -<< 
Same as scholastic record, but at least 
80-percent grade required aes 5 percent 





(a) In one company, to a maximum of $150 per year; in another company, to a 
maximum of $92. 

(b) Company pays 100 percent for correspondence courses. 

(c) In one company, to a maximum of $75 per course, but 100 percent for American 
Institute of Banking courses; in another company, to a maximum of $60 per semester. 

(d) One company pays 60 percent of an employee’s first four credit hours. 

(e) In one company, to a maximum of $50 per semester; in one company, to a maximum 
of $100 per year; in one company, to a maximum of $200 per year. 

(f) In one company, 50 percent of cost for nonexempt employees, 100 percent of cost for 
exempt employees. 


Some advice to employees considering taking courses is given by D. C. Wester, Employee 
Relations Director at Kentucky Utilities Company, Lexington, Kentucky. Mr. Wester states: 


Employees interested in correspondence or home study courses are cautioned to 
give a great deal of thought to the following points before contracting for such a 
course: 

(1) Individual initiative is required; a person must have a great deal of stick-to- 
it-iveness in order to do the necessary studying even though it is for his own self- 
improvement. 
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(2) A certain number of free hours will have to be set aside for study each 
week. 

(3) Some activities now enjoyed in leisure hours might have to be given up. 
(4) Generally, when an enrollment blank is signed for correspondence study 
the individual is liable for the entire cost of the training whether he finishes it or 

not. 

(5) No reimbursement is made by the company unless the course is satis- 
factorily completed within a period of time equivalent to two lessons per month. 
(6) No reimbursement is made unless the course is completed while the 

individual is in the employ of the company. 


Who Administers the Plan? 





The administration of tuition-aid plans is handled entirely by the personnel-industrial 
relations (P-IR) department in about 75 percent of larger companies and 80 percent of smaller 
firms having such plans. In most of these larger companies and in all of the smaller ones, 
responsibility for tuition aid rests with the P-IR director, but in 17 percent of larger com- 
panies the plan is administered by a training coordinator or supervisor attached to the P-IR 
department. 


In another 5 percent of larger companies, administration of the tuition-aid plan is 
carried on jointly by P-IR and a department head or controller. In one larger firm either 
the P-IR director orthe training director is entrusted with running the aid plan. 


The training department (sometimes called education, or education and training) handles 
the tuition-aid plan in over 10 percent of larger companies, while in at least one larger firm 
the chief draftsman attached to the engineering department holds down this function. 


In the remaining larger companies--comprising between 5 and 10 percent of the total-- 
tuition aid is in the care of one or more line executives, such as plant manager, division 
manager, or plant manager plus department head. In the remaining smaller firms--some 20 
percent of the total--about one half of the aid plans are in the care of a vice president or 
assistant to the president, while the other half are administered by the plant manager or 
superintendent. 


Percent of Workforce Participating 





Estimates of the percent of the workforce participating in the tuition-aid plan in any one 
year range up to 10 percent in larger companies and up to 5 percent in smaller firms. The 
average (median) level of participation is 3 percent of the workforce in larger firms and 1 to 
2 percent in smaller ones. 


The table below summarizes the extent of employee participation in tuition-aid plans: 





(Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 








Percent of Workforce Participating Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
to 1 percent 22 percent 50 percent 
more than 1 percent, to 2 percent 22 percent 14 percent 

i ** 2 percent, to 3 percent 11 percent 14 percent 

2 ’* 3 percent, to 5 percent 22 percent 21 percent 

Pe ** 5 percent, to 10 percent 22 percent o<- 





Special Inducements to Participate 





A strong inducement to employees to enroll in the tuition-aid plan, of course, is that such 
training will prepare them for better positions. This is true also of company contributions to 


the cost of tuition. Beyond this, a couple of larger companies extend interest-free loans to em” 


ployees for the purpose of furthering their education. 
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TUITION-AID PLANS 





One larger company supplies instructors for evening classes in some correspondence 
school subjects. 


Company Payment per Participant 





The average amount paid annually by companies represented on the Panel, per partici- 
pant in the tuition-aid plan, ranges from a low of $14 to a high of $200. The average (median) 


expenditure is $75 for both larger and smaller companies. The following table summarizes 
these payments: 





(Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 








Average Annual Payment Larger Smaller 
per Participant Companies Companies 
$14 - $20 3 percent 9 percent 
21- 30 16 percent 9 percent 
3i- 40 9 percent wan 
41- 50 11 percent 9 percent 
Si- 60 aoe 9 percent 
61- 70 14 percent 9 percent 
71- 80 5 percent 9 percent 
81- 90 5 percent one 
91 - 100 11 percent 18 percent 
121 - 130 11 percent aae 
131 - 140 5 percent moe 
141 - 150 8 percent 27 percent 
151 - 160 3 percent “oe 
200 3 percent wae 





Top Limit to Tuition Aid 








ich 


>m-* 


Among companies that have tuition-aid plans, over half set no top limit on the amount of 
tuition aid payable to an employee during a single year. 


In the remaining companies, ceilings range from as low as $50 to as high as $1,000. 
Among firms which set a dollar ceiling, the average (median) top limit is $150 in larger com- 
panies and $82.50 in smaller firms. 


The following table lists the maximum amounts of tuition aid allowed by companies to an 
employee during a single year: 





(Percent of Companies 
Having Tuition-Aid Plans) 











Larger Smaller 

Top Limit per Employee per Year Companies Companies 
None 56 percent * 57 percent 
‘*Two courses”’ 2 percent oan 
$50 2 percent ooo 

65 oan 5 percent 

72 2 percent oon 

75 ae 5 percent 

90 —e 5 percent 

92 2 percent ase 
100 5 percent ating 
110 2 percent ean 
150 5 percent 5 percent 
200 3 percent oon 
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(Percent of Companies Having 
Tuition- Aid Plans) (Cont’d) 








Top Limit per Employee Larger Smaller 
per Year (Cont'd) Companies Companies 
$225 2 percent sche 
250 2 percent seed 
300 2 percent minions 
500 2 percent ence 
900 2 percent stain 
1,000 2 percent sas 
No answer 15 percent 24 percent 





(* In one company, an employee is limited to $50 per course but 
no limit is set on the number of courses he may take during any 
year.) 


Benefits of Tuition-Aid Plans 





Almost all personnel executives agree that tuition-aid plans make for better-informed 
and hence more valuable employees. A number also cite the value of such training in develop- 
ing employees for promotions and for supervisory and executive positions. (At the same time, 
some firms are careful to stress that participation doesn’t guarantee advancement.) 


A sizable number of Panel members point to improved morale as a direct benefit of 
tuition-aid programs. Still other benefits attributed to tuition-aid plans include decreased 
turnover, lower training costs, good public relations, and aid in recruiting. 


Typical statements by Panel members on the chief benefits of tuition-aid plans include 
the following: 


Our tuition reimbursement plan provides a means whereby the employees 
of our company can broaden their education, not only for their present positions, 
but for more responsible positions in the future.--P. A. Gass, Vice President, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

The program keeps participants in touch with current thinking in their specialty, 
gives them an opportunity to become acquainted with others in their work, and 
provides a method of broadening experience in preparation for greater responsibili- 
ties.--Rex W. Grabill, Assistant to President, Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

We feel our tuition-aid plan assists us in preparing our personnel for advance- 
ments, at the same time giving us personnel to fill vacancies within the company. 

It also assists in building company morale and reduces turnover.--Mrs. Jane Roth, 
Personnel Director, Aircraft Marine Products, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
* * * 

The plan shows the company the employees who are willing to get ahead by 
improving themselves. It gives the employee more confidence in his work and thus 
makes him a better man on his job.--Charles L. Palms, Jr., Vice President, 
Industrial Relations, Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 


We have found that those who enter into the program are usually very aggressive, 
ambitious, and capable employees. This program permits a very close personal 
relationship to develop concerning training of personnel.--H. P. Connare, Personnel 
Director, Ferro Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 

Tuition aid encourages employees to continue their educational development and 
seems to be important in recruiting, particularly engineers.--Frank P. Melograno, 
Industrial Relations Manager, The Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 
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The program brings cost savings for the company when supervisors would 
otherwise have to teach or train new employees. It assists employees to become 
proficient in their work.--Gordon R. Garrey, Ass’t. Wage & Salary Administrator, 
Hussman Refrigerator Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Extent of Scholarship Programs 





Scholarships are awarded regularly by a third of larger companies and a seventh of 
smaller firms participating in the Personnel Policies Forum. 





The table that appears later in this section summarizes the main features of scholarship 
programs reported by Forum members. (In a few instances, executives in multiplant or sub- 
sidiary companies explained that the scholarship program was administered from headquart- 
ers or from the parent firm and did not submit the details of the program. In another case, a 


multiplant company has no over-all program and the scholarships awarded by individual plants 
were not described.) 


Number of Scholarships Awarded 





The majority of companies on the Forum that have scholarship programs award from 
one to 10 scholarships annually; the average (median) is one scholarship in smaller firms and 
between four and five scholarships in larger concerns. One larger company awards 98 
scholarships yearly, while another larger firm gives as many as 306. 


The following table summarizes the number of scholarships awarded by larger and 
smaller companies: 





(Percentage of Companies 
with Scholarship Programs) 








Larger Smaller 

Number of Awards Companies Companies 

1 3 percent 60 percent 

varies from 1 to 3 eal 20 percent 
2 16 percent one 
3 10 percent <M 
+ : 16 percent “am 
5 3 percent ahaa 
6-10 13 percent ven 
11-20 16 percent arn 
26 3 percent “ae 
34 3 percent oe 
98 3 percent oon 
306 3 percent “oe 

‘‘varies’’ 6 percent 20 percent 
‘fa few’’ 3 percent ie 





Who Are Eligible for Scholarships ? 





Only about 40 percent of companies that award scholarships restrict them to employees 
and/or their children. Almost a fourth of larger companies in this group restrict certain 
of their scholarships to employees’ children but make other scholarships open to all youngsters. 


The following table indicates the extent to which scholarships are restricted to employees 
and/or their children: 
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(Percentage of Companies with 
Scholarship Programs) 








Open to Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
all 62 percent 60 percent 
employee’s children 15 percent 40 percent 
employees’ sons 3 percent ohne 
employees and their children 6 percent edna 
male employees and their sons 3 percent a 
employees 3 percent oleae 
employees’ sons for 1 award, all for 

other awards 3 percent aoe 
employees’ children for some awards, 

all for other awards 3 percent oe 


employees’ children for some awards, 
all in one local high school for 
other awards 3 percent mee 





Panel members were asked what they believe is the best balance between awarding 
scholarships to employees’ children and awarding them to outsiders. About a third of the 
executives venturing an opinion stated that the scholarships should be given impartially. The 
remaining executives, by better than a two to one margin, favored awarding the scholarships 
to children of employees. 


A viewpoint held in many companies is typified in the following comment by one Panel 
member who says: 


Our scholarship program is concerned primarily with outsiders and our tuition- 
aid plan is designed to assist children of our employees.--Richard B. Miller, 
Manager of Corporate Employment & College Relations, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


Amount of Annual Stipend 





Scholarships awarded by companies represented on the Forum carry annual stipends 
ranging from $100 to $2,000; the great majority range from $300 to $1,000, with the greatest 
concentration at $500. ° 


The table below summarizes the size of the annual stipends offered as scholarship 
awards by companies on the Forum. As the footnotes make clear, a number of firms each 
offer several scholarships carrying different stipends; in such cases the firm has been listed 
in the table according to the stipend provided most frequently. 





(Percentage of Companies With 
Scholarship Programs) 











Amount of Annual Stipend Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
$250 3 percent --- 
300 10 percent (a) ae 
500 43 percent (b) ve 
300-800 3 percent oa 
600 oom 25 percent 
750 3 percent 25 percent 
up to 900 3 percent sales 
1,000 10 percent (c) 25 percent 
1,250 3 percent neta 
1,500 3 percent teas 


‘*full tuition’’ 7 percent 25 percent 
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(Percentage of Companies with 
Scholarship Programs) (Cont’d) 











Amount of Annual Stipend (Cont’d) Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
‘‘varies’’ 7 percent << 
varies from $100 to $2,000, 

according to need 3 percent oon 





(a) In one company, two scholarships are $300 each, two half-scholarships are 
$600 each. In another company, some of the stipends are $300 each, while 
two awards consist of tuition, plus limited lodging and/or subsistence when 
the college recommends. 

(b) In one company, two awards are $500 each and a third award is $1,600. 

(c) In one company, seven awards are $1,000 each, two are $500 each, and two 
are $2,000 each. 


Restrictions on Use of Stipend 





Most scholarship awards may be applied to any expense connected with getting an 
education--in short, to tuition, registration and laboratory fees, books, and room and board. 
Some of the awards made by one company may also be applied to transportation expenses. 


At the same time, awards made by a few companies specifically exclude the cost of 
books from covered expenses, while a number exclude room and board. 


One smaller company’s scholarship plan provides that the stipend is to be applied in the 
following manner: first to the tuition; any remainder to fees; and any amount still remaining 
to room and board. 


Scholarship-Connected Grants to Colleges 





About a third of the companies that award scholarships make a grant related to each 
scholarship to the college involved. (In a couple of companies that offer two kinds of scholar- 
ship awards, the college is given a grant in connection with one type of scholarship but not the 
other.) 


The grant made by about a third of these companies is equal to the amount of the tuition. 
Among the remaining companies it varies in amount; in some cases it is expressed as a flat 
sum, in others as a percentage of tuition cost. The following table lists the amounts of 
scholarship-related grants reported by Panel members: 





Percentage of Companies Awarding 








Amount of Grant Scholarship- Related Grants to Colleges 
$500 31 percent 
700 8 percent 
1,000 8 percent 
equal to tuition 8 percent 
15 times tuition 8 percent 
supplement to cover cost 15 percent 
20 percent of administrative cost 8 percent 
unspecified 8 percent 
‘‘varies’”’ 8 percent 





Number of Years Scholarships Run 





As a rule scholarships run for one year at a time, but in most cases they may be re- 
newed for another year if the recipient’s grades are satisfactory. The most common arrange- 
ment, found in scholarship plans of half the larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms, 
is for scholarships to be renewable in this way for a total of four years. 
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Most of the remaining scholarships are limited either for a single year or for a total of 
two years. A couple of larger firms give awards specifically for graduate work, while one 
larger company provides for four years of undergraduate study plus one year at the graduate 
level. 


The table below indicates the duration of scholarships awarded by companies represented 
on the Forum. A number of larger companies award several scholarships of varying duration. 
These companies have been tallied in each category to which any of their scholarships apply; 
therefore percentages of larger companies total more than 100. 





(Percentage of Companies with Scholarship Programs) 











Number of Years’ Duration Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
1 28 percent aot 
lor 2 17 percent oom 
2 10 percent 25 percent 
‘*‘postgraduate’’ 7 percent staid 

62 percent 75 percent 
5 3 percent oe 





Panel members were asked which is better--a number of one- or two-year scholarships, 
or a smaller number of four-year scholarships. Close to three fifths of those replying came 
out in favor of the four-year awards. 


Length-of-Service Qualifications 





All of the companies that restrict scholarships to employees set minimum service re- 
quirements for such employees in order for them to qualify. Minimum service acceptable is 
one year in two thirds of these companies, five years in the remainder. 


Most, but not all, of the companies that restrict scholarships to employees’ children set 
minimum service requirements for the employees. In about half of these companies the em- 
ployee must have completed five years’ service; in the other half the minimum service re- 
quired ranges from six months to three years. 


Who Selects the Recipients of Awards ? ° 





In the majority of companies that award scholarships, the recipients are chosen by a 
college board or by a committee of educators named by the company. In most of the remaining 
firms, the recipients are selected by a company committee. A few companies award scholar- 
ships through the joint efforts of a school (college or high school) committee and a company 
committee, while recipients of one company’s awards are chosen by a committee representing 
the industry. 


The table below summarizes the methods by which companies select recipients of their 
scholarships: 





(Percentage of Companies With 
Scholarship Programs) 











Larger Smaller 
Group Selecting the Recipients Companies Companies 
Company committee 27 percent 25 percent 
Committee from the industry 3 percent a. 
College board 47 percent (a) oa 
Committee of educators named by company 13 percent (b) 50 percent 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. (c) 7 percent ooo 
University committee and company committee oe 25 percent 


High school committee and company committee _3 percent one 
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(Footnotes) 

(a) In one company, 30 recipients are chosen by the college faculty, four others by a commit- 
tee consisting of a company director and two university presidents. In another company, 
seven recipients are chosen by college committees, four others by joint action of the 
college committee and the company committee. 

(b) One company appoints a single educator to select scholarship recipients. 

(c) An organization set up with grants from the Ford and Carnegie Foundations to discover, by 
fair tests, the boys and girls most likely to benefit from four years in college, and to pro- 
vide them the financial help they need to complete their education. 





Criteria Used in Making Awards 





By far the most important criterion in making scholarship awards is the candidate’s 
scholastic record. Eighty percent of companies which have scholarship programs cite the 
scholastic record as a consideration, and some two thirds of this group list it as first in 
importance. 


Other factors named by a sizable number of executives include aptitude (37 percent), 
character (31 percent), extracurricular and outside activities (26 percent), personality (20 per- 
cent), leadership (17 percent), and interest in a particular field (11 percent). 


Financial need is a consideration in less than a third (31 percent) of companies awarding 
scholarships, and in only a few of these firms is it given first importance. 


American citizenship is a requisite for an award under at least 9 percent of company 
scholarship programs. One company makes some of its awards available only to residents of 
the state; many firms extend their scholarships only to residents of the local community. 


Other criteria for awards cited by at least one Panel member include the candidate’s 


ambition, ability to get along with people, practical experience in the field, and the needs of the 
schools. 


A couple of Panel members stress the importance of an individual’s being ‘’well-rounded.’’ 
This criterion is described in the scholarship program at McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., in the following terms: 


Scholarship will be judged by the applicant’s secondary school record and by the 
results of the Scholastic Aptitude Test which is given several times each year 
throughout the United States by the College Entrance Examination Board. In the can- 
didate’s school record, the Scholarship Committee will give careful consideration to 
his grades, extracurricular and out-of-school activities, interests, work experience, 
competitive attitude, participation in sport, and intellectual development. Character 
will be estimated from the above records, the school principal’s recommendation, 
and personal references. It is the intent of the program to encourage the all-around 
student, and while a satisfactory academic record will be required, and an outstand- 
ing record will be given much weight, a student’s all-around activities will also count 
heavily. 


Salary Limitations on Eligibility 





As noted earlier, only about 40 percent of companies restrict their scholarship awards to 
employees and/or their children. Of these companies, some one third set a salary limit above 
which the employee or his children are disqualified for awards. 


Dollar amounts cited by Panel members as salary limits for scholarship eligibility are 
$8,000 in one company and $12,000 in another. A third company gears the salary limit to the 
number of dependents: $600 is deducted for each dependent, and employees whose net salary 
remains above $8,000 are ineligible. A fourth company disqualifies children of directors or 
officers, while a fifth firm disqualifies children of stockholder-elected directors. 


Regarding his company’s salary limits for eligibility, one executive states: 
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We minimize references to individual finances so as to prevent the scholarship 
program from becoming known as a poor man’s program, 


Restrictions on Field of Study 





Roughly seven tenths of larger companies and three fourths of smaller firms which award 
scholarships restrict at least some of their awards to fields of study of primary interest to the 
company. Included in this group are a few companies that make certain courses a preference 
rather than an absolute requirement. The following table summarizes these relationships: 





(Percentage of Companies With 
Scholarship Programs) 








Restriction Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
on all awards 52 percent 75 percent (a) 
on some awards 17 percent (b) a 

none 31 percent 25 percent 





(a) In one company, engineering is ‘‘preferred.’’ 
(b) In two companies, certain courses -- chiefly engineering -- are ‘‘preferred’’ 
for some of the awards. 


Engineering is on the approved list in over two thirds of companies that restrict the field 
of study open to scholarship recipients, while science and business administration are approved 
by about a fifth. (Course restrictions applying to all of the scholarships discussed in this sur- 
vey are included in the comprehensive table found at the end of this section.) 


Company Employment Required of Recipients 





Only a very small proportion of companies make their scholarships contingent upon the 
recipient’s working for the company, either during summer vacations or after graduation, or in 
the industry. 


Only 12 percent of companies that grant scholarships require the recipient to work for 
the company during his summer vacations. Of this group, one half have work-study plans; 
these are discussed in the following section. 


At the same time, only 6 percent of companies require their scholarship recipients to 
work for the company after graduation. These companies all require award recipients to 
remain with them at least one year after graduating. * 


Finally, only 3 percent of companies report that scholarship grants are contingent upon 
the recipient’s working in the company’s industry after graduation. However, it should be noted 
that many firms put fairly narrow restrictions on the course of study an award winner may take, 
and this may limit him to working within a certain industry or group of industries. 


Work-Study Plans 





Three companies on the Forum give scholarships under work-study plans. One plan is on 
the undergraduate level and gives a guarantee of employment during all of the recipient’s work 
periods. The second plan has provisions covering both undergraduates and graduates. Under- 
graduates are employed by the company during the summer preceding their senior year. During 
their senior year they may study fulltime, work parttime, or alternate semesters of full-time 
study and full-time work. Graduate students are employed fulltime by the company during the 
summer vacation and part time during the school year. Under the third plan students work for 
the company nine weeks and attend school nine weeks. This is a two-year terminal engineering 
course for which the company pays the full tuition cost. 


Reasons for Undertaking Scholarship Programs 





A number of reasons are advanced by executives for undertaking scholarship programs. 
Those cited most frequently are these: to satisfy the company’s need for qualified employees; 
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to encourage promising young individuals; and to promote higher education. Other reasons 


given are to build employee morale, to develop good public relations, to assist the industry, 
and to satisfy a civic obligation. 


The following paragraphs represent the beliefs of personnel-industrial relations execu- 
tives on why their companies carry on scholarship programs: 


The purpose is threefold: (1) to help make a college education financially possible 
for students who need or deserve such support, and who are interested in careers in 
business or industry, research, or teaching; (2) to assure larger numbers of men and 
women trained in technical and nontechnical institutions for future executive and 
administrative careers in business and industry or for future careers in research 
and teaching; and (3) to encourage and give limited financial aid to a cross section of 
American liberal arts colleges, technological institutes, and universities -- of tradi- 
tionally high standing. -- H. L. Burns, Industrial Relations Manager, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., Torrance, Calif. 

aK x x 


We feel that our company has a responsibility in aiding education and we feel 
further that our industry needs outstanding young people if it’s going to continue to 
grow. Naturally, we would like to employ some of the recipients at a future date. -- 
Richard B. Miller, Manager of Corporate Employment and College Relations, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


* * * 


This is a vital employee morale and recognition feature designed to reward com- 
pany employees and/or their children who possess native abilities but lack sufficient 


funds. -- G, P. Scholes, General Supervisor, Management Procurement, The Western 
Union Telegraph Co., New York, N.Y. 
x * * 

Our objective is to encourage local boys to become engineers and business gradu- 
ates, and to work for us after graduation, -- W. K. Graham, Vice President, Industrial 
Relations, Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y. 

* * * 


As an expanding company we need qualified employees in all phases of merchan- 
dising. Thus we are vitally interested in the development of outstanding young men 


who wish to make their careers in this field. -- William H. Berner, Personnel 
Manager, Western Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
* * * 


Our purpose is to encourage young men who have the potential of making lasting 
contributions to business; industry, or education in the field of engineering to go to 
college. -- Carl Geisler, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis. 

* x * 


The scholarship program is based on recognition of the contributions education 
has made to the benefit and expansion of our economy, and to the development of the 


individual’s abilitiés toward the betterment of society and himself. -- Glenn J. Ayres, 
Manager, Industrial Service Department, The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
* * * 

Our aim is to stimulate qualified students to go on for further education and to 
meet the needs of the particular schools. -- H. A. Black, Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor, The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

* x * 

The program is further evidence of the company’s interest in encguraging and 
assisting the children of employees to prepare for the future. -- John F. Silber, Jr., 
Employment Manager, McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

x * * 


In our scholarship program we take cognizance of industry’s responsibility for 
helping colleges and universities in affording opportunities for college educations to 
those capable who otherwise would not be able financially to attend.--T. J. Kiernan, 
Personnel Manager, United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
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OTHER AID TO EDUCATION 


Research Projects 





Twenty-six percent of larger companies and 8 percent of smaller firms on the Forum 
provide funds to colleges and universities for research projects. 


The Port of New York Authority, through Personnel Director John D. Foster, reports 
that it provides no funds for research but works with various universities experimentally. 


Fellowship Programs 





Fellowship programs are established by 8 percent of larger companies and 3 percent of 
smaller firms. Nearly half of the companies which establish fellowships also award scholar- 
ships. 


The number of fellowships provided per company ranges from one to 16, with an average 
(median) of six. 


The cash value of fellowships reported by companies represented on the Forum ranges 
from $1,200 to $2,100, with an average (median) value of $1,500. A number of these companies 
also report additional grants to the college, ranging in amount from $750 to $2,100, accompany- 
ing each fellowship. 


The following table lists the main features of fellowship programs reported by members 
of the Personnel Policies Forum: 





Number of 











Number of fellowships Cash value Grant to 
Company & Location employees provided to student college 
White Laboratories, Inc. 500 not stated not stated not stated 
(Kenilworth, N. J.) 
Texas Power & Light Co. 2,625 1 $1,200 not stated 
(Dallas, Texas) 
The Ramo-Wooldridge 3,250 4-8 $2 ,000 $2,100 
Corp. (plus $2,000 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) for part-time 


and summer 
work at company) 


Schlumberger Well Survey- 4,000 6 $1,500 $1,500 
ing Corp. 
(Houston, Texas) 


Philip Carey Manufacturing 4,200 1 not stated not stated 
Co. 
(Plymouth Meeting, Pa.) 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 8,500 2 $2 ,000 not stated 
Corp. 
(Huntingdon, Pa.) 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 


(Torrance, Calif.) 15,000 not stated varies not stated 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 

cal Corp. 17,000 16 $1,500 $750 
(Spokane, Wash.) 

United States Rubber Co. 50,000 12 $1,400 $1,200 
(New York, N. Y.) ($2,100 if 


married) 
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Endowments & Donations of Equipment 





Nearly two-fifths of larger companies and a fifth of smaller firms make endowments or 
donations of equipment to educational institutions. 


Money grants of this kind are distinct from grants accompanying specific scholarship 
awards; a number of companies carry on scholarship programs and also make funds available 
to educational institutions without tying them to specific scholarships. In general, the college 
may use Such grants as it sees fit. 


Illustrations of grants are given in the following comments by Panel members: 


There is no formal scholarship program available within the corporation. Money 
grants have been made available to colleges and universities which have produced the 
majority groups of the graduates in the company. ... Unrestricted grants of money 
were given during the past year to 17 nontax and tax-supported universities and colleges. 
Grants range from $2,000 to $5,000, totaling $39,000 for this particular year.--A. F. 
Miltner, Industrial Relations Superintendent, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Spokane, Wash. 

* + * 

We contribute $1,750 annually to the University of Pittsburgh School of Retailing for 
greater development of the industry.~-David McMullin, Vice President, Personnel, 

John Wanamaker, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 

In 1957 a total of $125,000 was donated to 125 privately supported accredited four-year 
colleges and universities of significant size with strong liberal arts programs.-~-Robert 
I. Dawson, Manager, Personnel Research and Planning Division, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, N. Y. 

x * x 

As a member of the Associated Retailers of St. Louis, our company financially sup- 
ports the School of Retailing of Washington University in St. Louis,--F. T. Bastman, 
Personnel Director, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

* * x 

The company donates annually to several colleges and universities with the thought in 
mind of allowing the Dean of the School of Engineering to determine in which way the 
money should be spent. Consideration is usually given to the schools from which we do 
most of our college recruiting.--F. W. Salyer, Industrial Relations Director, Collins 
Radio Co., Burbank, Calif. 

x * * 

Each year we do something, but each situation is different and handled on an individual 
basis. For example, one year we gave $1,000 to the Packaging School, Michigan State 
University, for purchase of special cutting and creasing equipment.--Carl Geisler, 

Vice President, Industrial Relations, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 


One larger company--Jno. H. Swisher & Son, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.--has played a con- 
siderable part in the establishment of an institution of higher learning, Jacksonville University. 
Among other things, the company donated the school gymnasium, auditorium, and library. 


Examples of companies that make equipment available to educational institutions are seen 
in the following remarks by executives: 


Under our engine loan program we lend 35 engines to technical, vocational, trade 
schools, and colleges and universities in all sections of the United States.--Fred R. 
Jolly, Community Relations Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

x x * 

We give obsolete tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures as well as material to various indus- 
trial trade schools in the area.--P. D. Reiland, Personnel Manager, Schlage Lock Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* x * 

In one instance we donated complete films and manuals for a course in economics.-- 

W. G. Tuttle, Vice President, American Bosch Arma Corp., Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Gift- Matching Programs 





Four percent of larger companies carry on gift-matching programs under which the com- 
pany makes contributions to colleges and universities in an amount equal to contributions to 
such institutions by employees. Typical qualifications for these programs include the following: 


1. The employee must have had a year’s service with the company at the time he makes 
- his contribution. 


2. The employee must have attended the institution for at least one academic year as a 
full-time, regular, day, or evening student. (Some plans waive this requirement and allow 
gifts to any college or university; other plans require the employee to be a graduate of the 
school designated.) 


3. A top limit is set to the amount which the company will give in matching the contribu- 
tion of any employee during a single year; this limit is usually $500, in some cases $1,000. 


4. The institution must be an accredited four-year school granting a degree. 


5. The employee’s contribution must be a personal gift made directly to the college or 
university in the form of a check or securities having a quoted market value. 


6. The institution must be recognized by the Internal Revenue Service as an organization, 
gifts to which are deductible by donors for income tax purposes. 


Summer Employment 





A number of companies give summer employment to college students. The program at one 
smaller company is described by the personnel director as follows: 


While not exactly a grant-in-aid, the company has made it a policy to offer summer 
employment to selected college candidates. The selection made by the president of the 
company through the personnel director provides an earning opportunity for these candi- 
dates at the start of their college career. A satisfactory record the first year generally 
provides a similar opportunity each summer, thus seeing the boys through college. The 
field of study need not necessarily be related to this industry. (During the past summer 
four boys were engaged for 10 weeks in our Industrial Engineering Department.)--C.A. 
Gagne, Personnel Director, Hayward-Schuster Woolen Mills, Inc., East Douglas, Mass. 


Another smaller company--the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, Michigan--has recently 
developed a proposed program of summer employment in cooperation with the University of 


Michigan. The main features of the program are reported by S.J. Rozema, Secretary, in this way: 


About 12 students--six budding art directors from the School of Design and six poten- 
tial copy writers from the advertising classes of the Journalism School--would be given 
two months summer employment at Campbell-Ewald. Each would be assigned to an Art 
or Copy Supervisor as the case might be, and would be given opportunity to participate 
in and contribute to the normal flow of work within the agency. They would, in this way, 
be exposed to the full range of activities at the agency. 

We have agreed with the University representatives that this internship would ideally 
take place the summer before the student’s senior year in school. He would then return 
for his final semesters with a much more realistic knowledge and appreciation of the 
business he planned to enter, and would, the University people feel sure, bring new direc- 
tion and new purpose to his studies. 

The University instructors are particularly impressed with the broadening opportunity 
for art students and students of advertising writing to be thrown together and work to- 
gether under actual agency conditions. They agree with us that it will help the art student 
overcome the beginner’s tendency to regard design as an end in itself--and help the young 
writer to learn the important part that visual communication plays in an effective 
advertisement. 

The University will cooperate wholeheartedly in selecting and recommending the most 
promising students to undergo internship at Campbell-Ewald. And although we would 
place these students under no further obligation of any kind, obviously most of them would 
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be strongly biased in our favor, and would, upon graduation, become candidates for our 
regular training program. 


Special Training Courses 





Two larger companies on the Forum report that they sponsor fellowships for secondary 
school teachers under a program arranged by the National Science Teachers Association. The 
fellowships are in the amount of $250 and cover tuition and living accommodations during a 
two-week summer course at a university. Subject matter of the course deals with ways of 
making high school teaching of science more effective. The conference features lectures, 
seminars, laboratory visits, field trips, and interviews with scientists. 


The two companies that have sponsored these fellowships are West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company, Mechanicsville, N.Y., and Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis. The former re- 
cently made about 40 awards to a course at the University of Maryland, while the latter gave 
30 awards to a course at Lawrence College and the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton. 


A number of other activities involving teachers are carried on by Clark Bros. Company, 


Olean, N.Y. They are reported by W. K. Graham, Vice President, Industrial Relations, 
who states: 


Our company subsidizes training programs at the local high school when these programs 
directly benefit the company. We sometimes invite local teachers and professors to 
company meetings. We use local teachers for company training and we encourage com- 
pany employees to teach or study at local schools. 
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APPLICATION FOR REFUND 


Plant, Branch or Division 























Name of Applicant I scisielspasisicsastostaiiaicvnne bpinsostaatie 
Department .... Length: of Service with Co. ... 
Application No. ....... I ists ci ras aba 
Subject heretic idihinissuisttennncanneuannniae RI I sncicssiesitavnsihcaaciestneion 

















Educational Institution. .............. desislbsscstscccnintnsyeiceuticeleni 





Term Begins ................ Term Ends 








Objective in Taking Above Courses.......... 











= 


I am acquainted with the rules and regulations of the Employee Educational Aid Plan and agree 
to comply with them. 






































Signed 
(Employee) 
(To be filled in by employee) 
Tuition $ Date 
Registration Fees $ 
Other Allowable Fees $ 
Total Cost* $ er (Supervisor) 
*If Correspondence Course, indicate number of 
lessons or sections and cost of each. 
Approved 
(Manager) 
a At $ 
(Number) (Each) 
Example 1 -- Form used in applying for tuition refund at National Lead Company, New York, Exai 


N.Y. Note that both the employee’s supervisor and the manager must approve. 








w vv 


. 


SAMPLE FORMS 














REFUND CERTIFICATE’ 





This is to certify that... 


completed the following courses provided at 


has successfully 


(educational institution) 





Course 
Number 
Subject 


Grade 
Fees Paid in Full: 


Tuition $ 
Application 
Registration 


Laboratory 





Breakage 
Library 
Locker 
Materials & Supplies 


Other 


CoursE CoursE 








IOrAL $$... 


*To be returned in duplicate to ..... 











APPROVED FOR PAYMENT 


Application No ‘Date 





Do not write in this section — 
to be pleted by National Lead C 





Pr 7 


... Amount to be Refunded $. 


Approved 


Approved 





(Supervisor) 





(Manager) 


Example 2 -- Refund certificate form used by National Lead Company, New York, N.Y. The 
form is filled out by the school and returned to the company. 





SA 
Exam, 
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SAMPLE FORMS 29 





NOTE ON USE OF FORMS 


A contributing employee should fill out Forms A and C. Completed Form C is to be detached and forwarded to The B.F. 
Goodrich Fund, Inc., Aid to Higher Education — Department 0016, Akron, Ohio. The remainder of this whole folder 
ts to be forwarded, with his or her gift, to the college or university, or alumni fund or similar fund-raising association 
named. On receipt of the gift, the recipient should fill out Form B, sending Forms A and B without delay to The B.F. 
Goodrich Fund, Inc., Aid to Higher Education — Department 0016, Akron, Ohio. 





FORM A — To be filled out by employee and transmitted to the institution. Eten 
(Date) 
Enclosed is my personal gift of $............ wet See shares of nee ee: a 
(Description of Securities) 
wien eee ......-..--having a quoted market value* of $ tok... 
published bid price* 


which is being authorized to report this gift to The B.F.Goodrich Fund, Inc. for the purpose of qualifying 
for a gift pursuant to the provisions of the Employee Gift Matching Program. 


*Delete whichever is not applicable. 


(Division) (Ss ignature) 
(Plant, Office or District) = 3 (Print full name) 
(City) ee ey Se ey (Home Address) Fo Ln oe eee 


(Service Date) 





FORM B — 7o be filled out by CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICER of college or university and transmitted with Form 
A to the Fund. 


I hereby certify that a gift of $.......... a a shares of. 


shies nna atta Cette having a quoted market value* of $ .--.---y Was Made to... 
published bid price* 


*Delete whichever is not applicable. 


I further certify that the matching gift of The B.F.Goodrich Fund, Inc. will be used solely to realize or 
foster the primary needs and objectives of institutions of higher education: namely, to augment required 
capital and general operating funds, to provide for expanded student enrollment and scholarships, to 
strengthen educational facilities and curricula or to improve incentive for the highest quality of teaching. 


(Signature) 





(Title) 
Cia ee eee 
(Date) 
FORM C — 7o be filled out by the employee and transmitted to the Fund. am 
This is to notify The B.F.Goodrich Fund, Inc. that I have made a gift in the ae gt ee 


| Sa ee ey Bo ere sini Sasso Stent oisetonina ct ae 
(Name of Institution) 
this institution for a gift under provisions of the B.F.Goodrich Gift Matching Program. 


o— Br veveseeseseeeeeesesee-ses-----and am nominating 


(Division) ——“<i~=“‘“<“<‘<‘<;2CO!”®”!”””””t Sign tr) (Payroll No.) 


(Print full name) 


(Service Date) eer a SN (Position) 


Page Two 


Example 4 -- Forms used by F. F. Goodrich Footwear & Flooring Co., Watertown, Mass., in 
its aid-to-higher-education gift-matching program. 








PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 

Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 

Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 

Foreman Training, January, 1952 

The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 

White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 

Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 

Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 

Communications to Employees, November, 1952 

Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 

The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 

Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 

Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 

Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 

Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 

Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 

Company Safety Programs, February, 1955 

Unemployment Compensation Problems, May, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 1, July, 1955 

Supervisory Development: Part 2, September, 1955 

Automation, November, 1955 

Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December, 1955 

Downward Communications, February, 1956 

Military Leave Policies, May, 1956 

The Executive, July, 1956 

Medical Services for Employees, August, 1956 

Professional Employees, October, 1956 

Job Evaluation, December, 1956 

Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February, 1957 

Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July, 1957 

Employee Job Satisfaction, September, 1957 


* Out of print. 
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